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= Government Should Reciprocate in Like Manner 
Fair Business Practices Good For All 


A Method of Propagating the Lilac 
By C. E. Kern, Wyoming, Ohio 
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Strong Sentiment To Maintain Quarantine 37 
Nurserymen Overwhelmingly Favor Continuation 


Hemlocks—Parent, Specimen and Distinctive Trees 
By C. F. Jenkins, Founder of Hemlock Arboretum 


Dreaded Dutch Elm Disease Studied 
New Problems and Plans Discussed 


Japanese Beetle Conference Results 
L. H. Worthley Makes Very Thorough Report 


Developments in National Arboretum Plans 
Highly Satisfactory to Nursery Trade 


Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
Its Value to California Agriculture 
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Protection for Trees of Tender Years 
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BDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—C em any 
ject connected with Commercial Po ae ag Nurseries er Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editer; also articles on 
these subjects and papers pocgeces Ses for conventions of Nursery 
shall be pleased to re- 





er Horticultural associations. We also 


produce engravings relating te these topics, Orchard Gueuen. 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields oe Steck, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Sadevtduaia, ot Baugravings will 


be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-menthly) on the 10th 
and 26th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 
om hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive im that it reaches 
am exceptional and covers the feld of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operater. 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
———_ of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will mot accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, om ist and 15th, will be sent to amy address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
$3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previeus 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial mews of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
honest, fearless policy in harmeny with the grewing ethics of 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and ef each of tts 
units. 

W helesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN tee 
MAN” makes no distinction im favor of any. It is unm 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare a 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

SF This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Ab ly d and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is im the east- 
erm section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its mews and advertising columaus bristle with announee- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry im one of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
a Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- | 

on 
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Expert Garden Help All “American Nurserymen” wishing to Cl IMBING ROSES 
casita Dien een Shien en do business with Europe should send for the 


THE BOOK OF GARDENING 
By LEONARD BARRON 
Famous Garden Editor and Lecturer 

To make the t of home Fa me at 
little cost get this book pp hey 

Tells just what you want to know rear Seile— 
Garden Planning ing Flowers—Shrubs and 
Roses—Planting Bulbs of the Lawn—Rock 
Gardens— Winter Protection—Summer Care, Etc. 
Completely Indexed, Fully Illustrated, 159 pages 
Send check to: $1.10 postpaid 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


of postage, $1.85. 
at Nottingham. 
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Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
Money orders payable 


As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalo 
evidence that they belong to 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 
Nottingham, England 


Canterbury doxtuo 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 


One of the most popular of the new books. 
Written by G. A. Stevens, secretary of the 
American Rose Society and associate editor of 
the American Rose Annual. Tells what Climb- 
ing Roses are, how they may best be grown any- 
where in America, and discusses from the stand- 
point of intimate knowlecge suitable varieties 
for all uses. 

Certain to make the reader a climbing-rose 
enthusiast. 

Pages 220, 64 full-page illustrations in both 
colors and black and white. Postpaid $2.00. 
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Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 
price quotations to: 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., INC 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y 
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Is accomplishing much for the Nursery Trade. 
With a record of fifty-eight years of service. 
Practical departments and active committees. 
National conventions of inestimable value. 
President—Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. 
Write CHARLES S 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


__ 1934 CONVENTION, JULY 17-19, NEW YORK CITY 


Unite with other Representative Nurserymen through- 
out the country to protect your interests and advance 
your business. Only Nurserymen of high ideals are 
eligible to membership. 
Vice- President—Miles Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 
Mo., for full particulars : 
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Strong Sentiment to Maintain Quarantine 37 


Representatives of Horticultural Industry Overwhelmingly Favor Continuation of 
Quarantine As It Now Stands—More Stringent Regulations Preferable 


25th conference, at Washington, D. C., 

to “re-examine the underlying principles 
involved in the interpretation and enforce- 
ment” of the Nursery Stock, Plant and Seed 
Quarantine familiarly known as Quarantine 
37, was to maintain the Quarantine as it 
now stands. Sentiment generally was op- 
posed to any modifications of Quarantine 
37; in fact, Albert F. Meehan, speaking for 
the Nursery trade, said Nurserymen favored 
tightening of regulations, if any- 
thing. 

Lee A. Strong, formerly Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Quarantine, (succeeded on Oc- 
tober 1 by Avery S. Hoyt, at which time Mr. 
Strong was made Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry) said the hearing was called 
not with the thought that Quarantine 37 
might be removed but with the idea that 
some of the present regulations might need 
revision, modification, etc., in view of cur- 
rent conditions, since the Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine continually seeks advancement 
of horticultural interests. 

Favor Quarantine Continuation 

There were some 200 or more persons who 
attended the Conference on October 25, 
representing all branches of the horticultur- 
al industry. The greater majority of this 
number overwhelmingly favored continua- 
tion of Quarantine 37 on its present basis. 
In this connection, the establishment of “de- 
tention gardens” at various points through- 
out the country, for thorough inspection ot! 
plant material imported under permit, re- 
ceived very favorable consideration. How- 
ever, the opinion was expressed that inspec 
tion is never as thoroughly effective as is 
desired, and so strengthening of the Quaran- 
tine to reduce importations to the minimum 
was really the only satisfactory course to 
pursue. This latter opinion, voiced by Dr 
William A. Taylor, was heartily indorsed by 
state quarantine commissioners. 

Great Aid to Orchid Culture 

Orchid growers represented by Walter 
Armacost, Sawtelle, Cal.; J. A. Manda, East 
Orange, N. J., and John D. Lager, Summit, 
N. J., favor maintenance of Quarantine 37 as 
of great aid and inestimable value to orchid 
culture in this country. Statement was 
made, however, that an increase in limita- 
tions on the numbers of species permitted 
entry would undoubtedly prove beneficial to 
orchid growers, as increasing the range of 
varieties. 

Bulb Growers Take Strong Stand 

The bulb growing industry, represented by 
H. F. Gronen, president of the American 
Narcissus Growers’ Association, presented a 
strong case for retention of present quaran- 
tine regulations. He asserted that the bulb 
industry of the United States would be com- 
pletely ruined if Quarantine 37 were to be 
removed, or any of the bars let down. The 
imposing figure of this year’s planting of 
narcissus bulbs was quoted at over 24,000, 
000. Other bulb growers strongly backed 
Mr. Gronen’s statement and added that 
American grown narcissus bulbs, available 
today, are even better than those which 


T= consensus of opinion at the October 


present 


were imported before Quarantine 37 was 
imposed. 

The question was raised: What would 
happen to the investments that have been 


made in domestic production, if the protec- 
tion afforded by the quarantine were re- 
moved? 
Nurserymen’s Interests 

Albert F. Meehan, chairman of the Plant 
Quarantine Committee of the A. A. N., said 
that while some Nurserymen desire to im- 
port fruit stocks, and following that others 
might favor the entry of ornamental lining- 
out stock as well, most Nurserymen were 
opposed to any modifications of the quaran- 
tine which would tend to weaken the protec- 
tion afforded to American Nursery interests 
He stated there was a strong feeling against 
letting down bars that would make possible 
further importation of diseases and insect 
pests now foreign to this country. 

Plant Pest History 

Dr. R. Kent Beattie, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, reviewed the history of plant pest 
introduction, with figures and charts, indi- 
cating the various sources of the more seri- 
ous insects and diseases. His records show 
something like 200 foreign pests and dis- 
eases now established in this country, 181 
of which have been definitely traced to 
their source. Of this number almost half 
were introduced into this country during the 
period 1880-1912, a period of unrestricted 
commerce up to the enactment of the Plant 
Quarantine Act; since that date up to the 
present time 22 imported pests and diseases 
are recorded—an excellent argument for 
strengthening of quarantine regulations. 

Advocate Discontinuation 

Sentiment favoring discontinuance of the 
quarantine was voiced by R. F. Elliott, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., representing Western Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen, and by Martin Frissel, 
Muskegon, Mich., president of the Michigan 
Nurserymen’s Association. These gent!e- 
men contend that international commerce in 
plants should be promoted to the end that 
increased activity in growing new and rare 
plants from abroad might be indulged in by 
American plantsmen. 

Government Duty Bound To Protect 

Walter Michel, New York City, represent- 
ing the florists’ interests, as well as the Mer- 
chants Association of New York, asserted 
that as Quarantine 37 built up the American 
Nursery and bulb industry, the government 
is now duty bound to protect these indus- 
tries against unfair foreign competition. 
The Bureau of Plant Quarantine, he stated, 
is by virtue of its responsibility obligated 
to insure protection wherever it is needed, 
but equally to refrain from supplying re- 
strictive measures where they are not neces- 
sary. He urged the establishment of an in- 
spection station in New York. It was also 
urged that one be established on the Pacific 
Coast, too. 


The Forest Service, U. S. D. A., is carry- 
ing on an intensive program of reforesta- 
tion of Michigan cutover lands. Within 
the last ten years some 40,000 acres of na- 
tional forest land in Michigan has been 
restocked. 


Noted Insect Collection 


The largest and most valuable university 
collection of insect specimens in America, 
and second only to that of the United States 
National Museum, is now being moved on 
the campus of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The collection is being taken from 
Roberts Hall to the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the college of home economics, 
which will now house the department of en 
tomology. 

Sixty years ago, this collection was begun 
by Professor John Henry Comstock, while 
he was still a student at Cornell. Since 
then, several expeditions made by Cornell 
experts have resulted in a remarkably com- 
plete collection of rarest species throughout 
the world, and particularly those of America. 

Among the 4500 cases of insects are many 


rare specimens known as “t\ ay 
which are the especial pri ie depart 
ment. These are the actu! oricinals from 
which the species were d d by thei 
discoverers, most of whom w: rnell 


entists. One of these “ty; t 
original apple upon which the San Jose 
scale was discovered by Professor Comstock 
more than half a century ago. 

Professor Comstock, whose active inter- 
est in entomology was chiefly responsible for 
the collection, was formerly professor of in- 
vertebrate zoology at Cornell. “It would be 
very fitting and appropriate,” says Professor 
Herrick of the department of entomology, 
“to name this building Comstock Hall.” 

Many noted entomologists have been grad- 
uated from Cornell University, including L. 
O. Howard, author of many books on insects 
and for many years chief of the bureau of 
entomology of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


National Arboretum Developments 

Announcement, by letter, has just been re- 
ceived by Robert Pyle, chairman of the A. 
A. N. Botanical Gardens and Arboretums 
Committee, from Frederick V. Coville, Act- 
ing Director of the National Arboretum to 
the effect that he has received printed copies 
of “Executive Order No. 6344, authorizing 
and allocating $386,000 for the purchase of 
the remaining land necessary for the begin- 
ning of operations at the Arboretum.” This 
replaces the earlier order authorizing the 
use of $171,000 for this purpose, an amount 
which it was not able to use because there 
was a restriction to a price of 125 percent 
of the assessed valuation of the land, which 
restriction made it impossible to effect the 
purchase. 

There is a civilian Conservation Camp lo- 
cated at Fort Dupont, about two miles from 
the Arboretum, and 80 men will be available 
from this camp for cleaning up work at the 
Arboretum; all of which is to be done under 
competent landscape supervision. It is ex- 
pected that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
probably make an immediate request for 
further moneys to cover the cost of proposed 
improvements in the Arboretum area. 


If it relates to the Nursery Industry, sena 
it in. 
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Hemlocks--Parent, Specimen and Distinctive Trees 


By Charles F. Jenkins, Founder of Hemlock Arboretum, at “Far Country’’, German- 


Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock 

Sometime before 1870 General Joseph 
Howland (1834-1886) of Dutchess Co., New 
York, found growing “in the mountains back 
of Fishkill” four seedling hemlocks showing 
a deciedly weeping form. Dr. Charles S. 
Sargent in an article in “Garden and For- 
est” December 15, 1897, says they were found 
“about 40 years ago,” which would be about 
1857, but Ethelyn M. Tucker, Librarian of 
the Arnold Arboretum, has kindly furnished 
me with the legend Dr. Sargent prepared to 
go with a photograph of his beautiful tree, 
shown in the illustration, in it he says the 
seedlings were found “between 1865 and 
1870.” The exact date and spot will probab- 
ly never be known. 

The Fishkill Mountains to the east and 
south of General Howland’s home rise to a 
height of over 1800 feet along the Breakneck 
ridge. They lie east of the Hudson River 
and are a continuation of the range in which 
West Point is located on the western bank. 
The Dutchess-Putnam County line runs near 
or along their summits and the whole upper 
end of Putnam County is a mass of hills and 
valleys where the hemlock would naturally 
thrive. 

The discoverer grew one of the seedlings 
in his own garden, gave the second to his 
friend and neighbor Henry Winthrop Sar- 
gent, the third to H. H. Hunnewell of Wel- 
lesley, Mass., and the fourth to Prof. Chas. 
S. Sargent (1841-1927) of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Boston. An unknown writer in the 
“Gardener’s Chronicle” of London, in Febru- 
ary, 1924, says that on that date the secon 
and third were dead. Dr. Sargent confirms 
this statement as of 1926. 

The tree was named Sargent’s Weeping 
Hemlock for Henry Winthrop Sargent (1810- 
1882) whose esiaie of twenty-two acres, 
“Wodenethe,” lay on a plateau overlooking 
the Hudson River near the present town of 
Beacon, N. Y. At one time “Wodenethe” 
contained every conifer then obtainable and 
for forty years it was one of the best known 
and most important places in the United 
States to obtain information about the rela- 
tive merits of conifers for ornamental pur- 
poses. Henry W. Sargent was a cousin of 
Prof. Chas. S. Sargent and also the friend 
and neighbor of A. J. Downing (1815-1852) 
who must be reckoned the foremost land- 
scape gardener of his day in the United 
Sattes, whose influence upon American horti- 


cultural development is probably unsur- 
passed. 
General Howland’s estate of over 100 


acres was called “Tioronda.” It lay on the 
slope cf the mountain east of Fishkill Creek 
and here one of the weeping seedlings, No. 
1 of the original plants, is still growing. in 
1898 it was reported to be 25 feet in di- 
ameter. 

Professor Sargent’s tree is thriving at his 
old home, “Holm Lea,” Brookline, Mass., 
where it continues the most characteristic 
and beautiful specimen of this variety. In 
May, 1933, it had a circumference of 77 
feet, a spread of 25 ft. 8 in. x 22 ft. 6 in. and 
a height of only 6 ft. 

Samuel B. Parsons of the Parsons’ Nur- 
series at Flushing, N. Y. wrote the Editor of 
“Garden,” in 1875, praising the beauty of the 
new weeping hemlocks. In 1876 several 
plants were shown at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, creating a sensation 
among horticulturists. 

By 1879 the new and much admired weep- 
er had found its way into the Nurserymen’s 
catalogues, being first listed by Parsons and 
Sons in that year. The description there 
given, which was before the name “Tsuga” 
was generally applied to the hemlock, is as 
follows: 

“Abies canadensis pendula sargenti, Sar- 
gent’s weeping hemlock, the most grace 
ful and delicately beautiful Evergreen 
known. When the leader is trained to a 
stake it can be carried to any reasonable 
height, each tier of branches drooping 
gracefully to the ground, like an evergreen 


town, Pa. 


fountain. It was first sent out from Flush- 

ing, having been received from H. W. Sar- 

gent, of Fishkill-on-Hudson.” 

The plants now in cultivation are descend- 
ed from scions from some of these four an- 
cestors, grafted on Tsuga Canadensis stock. 
But on this stock they grow strongly and 
are inclined to throw up an erect leader, 
losing the low, flat effect and imposing di- 
amater of the original trees. They tend to 
become miniature weeping willows of a 
graceful form with their picturesque trunks 
and lower branches, rather than the flowing, 
vernal type of Doctor Sargent’s tree. Were 
the leaders that appear cut out it would un- 
doubtedly stimulate the lower and more 
cushiony form. 

When and while the scientists are settling 
this question of the reciprocal influence of 





as it has been found not generally hardy, 
although it grows in its habitat high on the 
snow-covered slopes of the Himalayas. 
There is a specimen growing in Cornwall, 
England, which is now 50 feet in height. 
The variety was first introduced there in 
1838. What a Pennsylvania winter will do 
to it remains to be seen. The English call 
it Tsuga Brunnoniana. 


Vermont Hemlocks 


On September 29th and 30th I made an 
expedition to see some interesting hem- 
locks growing in Vermont. My guide and 
host was Mr. Frank L. Abbott of Worces- 
ter, Mass., a hemlock enthusiast, who has 
a summer cottage in the town of Athens in 
Windham Co., Vt. 

We first visited a dense and dwarf va- 


- 


Dr. Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock at Brookline, Mass. 


stock and scion, the weeping hemlock would 
be an interesting laboratory subject, for un- 
doubtedly the scion has a strong tendency to 
revert to the form of the stock. Is this re- 
vision hastened by scions from succeeding 
generations of grafted plants? Should Sar- 
gent’s weeping hemlock be grown only fr >in 
cuttings from the two original trees to in- 
sure their conformity to type? 

There are around Philadelphia, and no 
doubt elsewhere, a number of trees which 
were undoubtedly a part of the exhibit at 
the Centennial and which would now be at 
least sixty years old. Four of these are 
still growing in what were the old Centen- 
nial grounds near Horticultural Hall in Fair- 
mount Park and are well worth a visit. 
There are two at the Morris Arboretum at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, and an interest- 
ing one on the grounds of North View, Three 
Tuns, Pa., planted in 1885 by the late Wil- 
mer Atkinson. All of these have developed 
into the tree-like form although there are 
some interesting variations. 

In company of Dr. William Crocker of tie 
Boyce Thompson Institute I visited an un. 
usual and beautiful specimen at Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson, planted about 1880 by the late 
Frederick A. Lord. It has a spread of thirty 
feet and height of ten feet. 

The Sargenti at Far Country was planted 
in 1917, when it was probably eight years 
old. It is one of the most admired trees on 
the place and so far has shown no tendency 
to throw up a leader. On July 1, 1933, it 
had a spread of 8 ft. 9 in. x 8 ft. l in. and a 
height of 3 ft. 19 in. 


The Himalayan Hemlock 


Tsuga Dumosa (Sarg. & Bailey) 

Of the three Himalayan hemlocks import 
ed from Hiller & Son, of England, in the 
spring of 1933, the two planted in the lath 
house have both died while that planted in 
the open has made substantial growth and 
at this date is doing well. It is believed to 
be the,only specimen growing in the United 
States. If there are others I would be glad 
to hear of it or them. 

With its large, pointed, light green leaves 
an inch or more in length, their lower sur- 
faces a silvery white, it is distinctly differ- 
ent from all other hemlocks at “Far Coun- 
try.”” The stems of the leaves are unusual- 
ly brittle and they consequently fall off 
easily if disturbed. 

Dallimore and Jackson in their “Hand- 
book of Conifers,” say its cultivation in 
England should be restricted to the south 


riety which we estimated to be at least 100 
years old, with a height of ten feet and a 
circumference spread of 36 to 40 feet. It 
was growing alone in a meadow in full sun- 
shine, on the edge of a swamp and was al- 
together an unusual specimen. 

Mr. Abbott has found growing within a 
radius of four miles of his place four dis- 
tinct variations of Tsuga Canadensis and 
the singular thing of his neighborhood is 
that all of the hemlocks, and there are hun- 
dreds of them, are of a distinctive type. 
They are markedly pyramidal in shape, 
with foliage darker than the type, leaves 
smaller and the whole a dense effect like 
Juniperis Chinensis. And in the consider- 
able territory where these are growing we 
could not find a single specimen of the 
type tree as it is generally known. Mr. Ab- 
bott calls his variant Abbott No. 1. No. 3, 
found also in this locality, is apparently 
a dwarf which it would take an expert hor- 
ticulturist to differentiate from a Yew. 
No. 5 is very distinctive as to foliage and of 
this he found two specimens growing near 
each other. Mr. Abbott has grafted plants 
of all of these growing in his trial grounds. 
His so-called No. 4 was a dwarf pincushion 
which he had gathered on the hills on the 
south bank of the Winooski River, in Rich- 
mond, Chittenden County. 

We spent a glorious afternoon tramping 
over this region hoping to find others of 
this diminutive type. On our way north 
along the White River we could see in the 
distance groves of the dense and dark va- 
riety such as grew at Athens. but they were 
across the river and we did not examine 
them closely. Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, for some reason yet to be discovered, 
seem to be dotted with variants of Tsuga 
Canadensis. Some day the scientists will 
discover whether it is the moisture, or soil, 
or climate, or elevation, that causes these 
variations and why all the hemlocks around 
Mr. Abbott’s home are so different from 
the standard type. It has been suggested 
that it may be caused by radium contents 
of the soil acting on the seed embryos. 


Tsuga Diversifolia 

Prof. George Okami of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, Japan, tells me Tsuga diver- 
sifolia, the northern Japanese hemlock, is 
sometimes called “rice tsuga’”’ because the 
leaves are small and shaped like a grain of 
rice. J. Stogdell Stokes has six trees of 
considerable size of this variety growing on 
his place at Bethayres, Pa., and they are 
beauties! 
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Dreaded Dutch Elm Disease Studied 


Discuss New Problems and Plans Necessitated by Discovery of the Dutch Elm Disease 
in This Country—Epidemic Form Abroad 


The Washington Conference of October 26 
was given over to a thorough discussion of 
the dreaded Dutch Elm Disease, first dis- 
covered in this country at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1930, and which broke out anew this year, 
in New Jersey. The recent outbreak has 
aroused wide interest. 

Avery S. Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, explained that the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation 
with the states concerned, is engaged in a 
vigorous attempt to suppress an outbreak of 
the disease centering in the metropolitan 
districts around Newark and New York City. 

According to latest reports 603 trees in 
fected with this disease have been reported 
in New Jersey, 46 infected trees in south- 
eastern New York, 1 in Connecticut, 1 in 
Maryland, and 1 this year in Ohio, in ad- 
dition to 7 found in Ohio in 1930 and 1931. 

The only known carrier of the disease is 
a small beetle, scientifically known as Scoly- 
tus multistriatus, which infests the bark of 
the elm tree. This beetle is limited in ‘ts 
range, having been found only in the terri- 
tory from Boston as far south as Philadel- 
phia. The Dutch elm disease apparently 
cannot be easily spread from a diseased to 
a healthy tree unless the elm bark beetle is 
present to transport the spores of the fungus 
on its body, it is said. 

Imported on Elm Logs 

The evidence indicates that the disease 
reached this country by the importation of 
infected logs for use in veneer plants. A 
closely related insect which is more com- 
monly connected with the spread of the dis- 
ease in Europe has also been found in these 
logs but is not known to be established in 
this country. Restrictions on the further im- 
portation of such logs has been given care- 
ful consideration and, as a result thereof, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace announced 
the establishment of a new quarantine, ef- 
fective October 21, 1933, designed to prevent 
further introductions of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease from Europe. Under this quarantine 
elm burl logs are to be allowed entry under 
permit with regulations providing that they 
arrive in this country free from bark so that 
no dangerous insect carriers of the fungus 
can be introduced with them. The regula- 
tions further require a hot water or other 
approved treatment to destroy any of the 
Dutch elm disease fungus that might be 
present in the logs. (For further particulars 
see November 1, 1933 American Nurseryman, 
page 109). 

Dr. R. Kent Beattie, Bureau of Plant Quar- 
antine. who is in charge of the Dutch Elm 
Disease work, says that his bureau is work- 
ing on the theory that infections will be 
found paralleling railroad lines used to haul 
elm logs shipped in from the south of France. 
The ports of Baltimore, New York, Norfolk 
and New Orleans have all intercepted ship- 
ments that disclosed the disease, and the 
beetle that scientists feel is responsible for 
its spread. 

Nurserymen Cooperate 

The dormant period now beginning will 
stop the work of detection until spring, but 
it is planned intensively to chart the area 
where infection has been found, for obesrva- 
tion next spring. 

More than 300 Nurserymen in New Jersey 
have voluntarily signed an agreement pre- 
pared by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture to the effect that they will not ship out 
of the area any elm Nursery stock until 
further study can be made, even though no 
case of the Dutch Elm Disease has been 
found in any Nursery. This makes unneces- 
sary the imposition of a quarantine against 
New Jersey stock by other states in the ab- 
sence of a federal quarantine or inspection 
service. 

It has been suggested that the National 
Plant Pest Committee—organized at the 
time of the White Pine blister rust epidemic, 
but inactive since control thereof—be re- 
vived to fight against an epidemic of the 
Dutch Elm Disease in this country. 


Origin of the Disease 

This disease was unknown until it ap- 
peared in Holland in 1919. Since then it 
has spread through Belgium and France to 
northern Italy, through Germany southeast- 
ward to the Balkans, northward into Scan- 
dinavia and in 1927 across the channel into 
England. The European history of this in- 
fection is not reassuring. One report from 
Germany indicates that they have given up 
hope of saving their elm trees, and apparent- 
ly similar conditions exist in France. The 
disease is spreading in England and occurs 
in an epidemic form in Holland. Every- 
where it is killing the elms. It has been 
suggested that this disease in America may 
parallel the chestnut blight affection of a 
generation ago. The latter has practically 
wiped out the chestnut. However, it hardly 
seems as though this is likely to occur with 
the elm, for every effort is being made to 
arouse the public to the dangerous charac- 
ter of the disease and immediately to eradi- 
cate the disease wherever it is found. 


Jap Beetle Conference 
The Japanese Beetle Conference, held ai 
Washington, D. C., on October 24, was called 
for the purpose of discussing this season's 


developments in the Japanese Beetle situ- 
ation. 
L. H. Worthley, of the Bureau bf Plant 


Quarantine, reported on the extension of the 
Japanese Beetle Quarantine and described 
the results obtained in checking further 
spread of the pest by means of traps. A 
general reduction in infestation was report- 
ed due to dry weather during June and July 
1932, the months when egg-laying and grub- 
hatching take place. New infestations were 
noted at Portland and Waterloo, Maine, and 
at Keyser, W. Va. 

One of the purposes of the conference, as 
expressed by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, was to consider the advisability of ex- 
tending the Japanese Beetle Quarantine to 
the states of Maine and West Virginia. 

Areas already under quarantine on ac- 
count of the Japanese Beetle include the en- 
tire states of Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island and the 
District of Columbia, and parts of Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont and Virginia, covering some 97,- 
000,000 square miles. 

Reporting on the check obtained on the 
spread of the Japanese Beetle by the use of 
traps, Mr. Worthley stated that 1280 traps in 
New Jersey yieldel 47 tons of beetles, in a 
period of less than three weeks. In three 
days in the first week in July six large traps 
in New Jersey captured 65 gallons of beetles. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania state authori- 
ties recommended the placing of merely a 
local quarantine at points of new infesta- 
tions, with a clean-up campaign to be made 
by the respective states. This recommenda- 
tion was indorsed by Albert F. Meehan, 
Chairman of the A. A. N. Plant Quarantine 
Committee, and by other Nursery trade lead- 
ers present at the conference, among them 
William Flemer, Jr., Springfield, N. J., and 
L. M. Jones, Norfolk, Va., president of both 
the Southern and the Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Associations. —— 

Rock Gardeners Seek Organization 

The program for the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, at Mad- 
ison, Nov. 9-10, called for consideration of an 
organization of rock gardeners to cover the 
states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and South Dakota. For de- 
tails thereon write S. E. Alberg, Box 20-26, 


Madison, Wis. 
Cieveland Tractsr Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


manufacturers of Cletrac-Crawler Tractors, 
is stressing the importance and the oppor- 
tunities of Roadside Improvement, at the 
present time, suggesting of course the use 
of Cletrac. Their Bulletin Vol. 1., No. 17, 
contains some very fine illustrations of be- 
fore and after roadway development. 


Model Landscaped Home Exhibit 


On October 24, W. & J. Sloane, regard- 
ed as one of the finest home furnishing 
stores in the United States, opened in its 
Fifth Avenue store, New York City, a re- 
markable exhibit that will prove of interest 
not only to the general public but of spe- 
cial interest to Nurserymen and all who are 
concerned with the promotion of gardening 
interest. 

The New York concern has built a two- 
story house, within their store, built full- 
seale, and completely furnished, equipped 
and landscaped. The idea was carried out 
for the purpose of visualizing the possibili- 
ties of good architecture combined with 
good landscaping and interior decoration 
to form a home satisfying to people of most 


discriminating tastes. It is called the 
“House of Years’. Henry Otis Chapman, 
Jr., and Harold W. Beder are the archi- 


tects. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
were invited to landscape the grounds, and 
have accomplished a most wonderful result. 
Choosing material of specimen quality from 
only the newer varieties and improved 
types, the garden becomes at once proof of 
the outstanding quality of this firms prod- 
ucts as well as their diversity and up-to- 
dateness. The planting of the landscape 

yas done by Armand Tibbitts, Fellow of 
the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. 

As the seasons change, Bobbink & Atkins 
intend to change the planting to repro- 
duce the natural beauties available out- 


doors. This ex’hibit is buil itirely wit 

in the store, and is expected ! nain open 
for a year. This firm has act) hieved 
a Fifth Avenue showroom will be re 
garded for a long time to co an out 
standing achievement in randa for 


the Nursery industry, for gardening, and 
for themselves. 

It is anticipated that when the American 
Association convention is held in New York 
City next July, this display of Bobbink & 
Atkins in connection with Sloane’s “House 
of Years” will be one of the features of the 
social part of the program. 

The opening on October 24 was a formal 
society affair, conducted for charity. It 
had an extensive list of patronesses, the en- 
tertainment was a society order, and at- 
tracted a large gathering of the elite of the 
city. 

Bobbink & Atkins are certainly entitled 
to a large degree of credit for their pro- 
gressiveness and vision. 

This project promoted, by the way, by 
House & Garden, offers an idea that the 
Nurserymen throughout the country could 
well capitalize on to bring planting into 
the minds of people, drawing special atten- 
tion to theirsfiner stock. 


Value of Spray Supplements 

An extensive series of tests with nicotine 
sulfate spray mixtures against aphids to de- 
termine the value of various spray supple- 
ments or “activators” carried on by Dr. H. 
C. Huckett, entomologist at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y., have 
led to the conclusion that these materials 
increased the effectiveness of the nicotine 
sprays, but that they did not permit of 
much economy in the amount of nicotine 
used in the spray mixture. 

Dr. Huckett’s experiments included such 
spray supplements as soaps, powdered gum, 
and miscible oils, and the tests were di- 
rected against the green peach aphid, the 
cabbage aphid, the melon aphid, and the 
potato aphid. All except the gum increased 
the effectiveness of the nicotine in water 
sprays, but not to such a degree as to elimi- 
nate the need for a relatively high dosage 
of nicotine sulfate. A detailed account of 
these experiments may be obtained upon 
request to the Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


Ralph Thrall Slcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 

“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”—John Watson 














A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 


“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presupp a pacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”-—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 




















The Mirror 





of the Trade 





WATCH THE COOPERATIVES 

There is much enthusiasm expressed over 
the recent organization and subsequent ac- 
tivities of the Southwestern Nurserymen’s 
Cooperative Marketing Association, Inc. 
This new association (organization reported 
in the October 15, 1933 American Nursery- 
man, at page 96) is receiving high praise be- 
cause it is already actually accomplishing 
something definite. More than 100 Nursery- 
men within a 400-mile radius of Dallas, 
Texas, have been supplied with copies of the 
retail price list, adopted after long and 
laborious sessions of the board of directors 
of the new association. Minimum prices 
have been set for every shrub, tree and 
Nursery product. The wholesale list will be 
distributed to members soon. 

While most of the charter membership is 
made up of Texas Nursery firms, it is ex- 
pected that the new cooperative association 
will cover the same territory as does the 
Southwestern Association of Nurserymen 
Expressions received from members of the 
trade in Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
indicate that there is much interest in the 
new organization and that the Nursery trade 
in those states will be well represented in 
the Southwestern Cooperative. 

A director of the Cooperative states that 
present membership already includes 95 per 
cent of the producers of Nursery stock near 
the larger Texas cities, and controls 80 per 
cent of all the stock produced in the state. 

One of the provisions of the contract is 
that no stock grading lower than No. 2 will 
be offered. If it is, it must be sold at No. 2 
prices. 

Another important regulation is that when 
stock is sold to a non-member within the 
Southwestern territory, the non-member 
must sign a contract not to resell at prices 
less than the minimum established by the 
Cooperative. Violations of the contract are 
punishable by law. 

The whole purpose of the a 
do away with price cutting. 

This cooperative movement in the Nursery 
trade was introduced by W. C. Griffing, 
Beaumont, Tex., at the annual convention of 
the Southwestern Association of Nursery- 
men, a year ago. On March 15 of this year 
the first cooperative association was organ- 
ized—the Nurserymen’s Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, with W. C. Griffing as secretary. 

Mr. Griffing urges that members of the 
American Nursery Industry carefully study 
the cooperative marketing movement to the 
end that thousands of cooperative associa- 
tions may be established throughout the 
United States, in connection with existing 
trade organizations. He believes that many 
of the evils of the Nursery business today 
can be done away with through adaption 
of the cooperative marketing movement to 
present business conditions. 


ssociation is to 





CONTINUE QUARANTINE 37 AS IS 


There was fine attendance at the three 
Conferences, held at Washington, the last 
week in August. And throughout all the 
sessions there was apparent a very friendly 
and cooperative feeling on the part of all 
concerned. Reports of the Conferences ap- 
pear in another column. 

We believe the peak of interest centered 
in the hearing regarding Quarantine 37. 
This hearing was called “to re-examine the 
underlying principles involved in the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of federal quar- 
antine No. 37,” with the idea that some 


modifications of regulations might be desir- 
able. 

But the expressed opinion of representa- 
tives of every line of horticultural endeavor 
was almost unanimously in favor of continu- 
ing the Quarantine, just as it is. 

Suggestions were made that Quarantine 37 
regulations might better be tightened and 
made more stringent, rather than modify 
provisions in any way. 

This expression of opinion is especially 
gratifying to the American Nurseryman. 
which was the only horticultural periodical 
in the country to support the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its enactment and 
enforcement of Quarantine 37 away back in 
1916 when it was an infant. The journal’s 
argument then, that the measure was for 
the best interests of every phase of Horti- 
culture and especially of the Nursery trade, 
has since been fully endorsed by practically 
the entire industry. The American Nursery- 
man has seen opposition turn to strong ap- 
proval. 

American commercial plantsmen, with the 
assistance of progressive gardeners, plant 
breeders and arboretums, have proven that 
quality stock can be produced in this coun- 
try that is just as good and better than 
that which was imported before the Quaran- 
tine was invoked. At the same time Ameri- 
can horticulture is being protected from the 
numerous insect pests and plant diseases of 
foreign plants. It has been estimated that 
there are five times as many known pests 
and plant diseases outside of our country as 
there are in it, at the present time. 


The Giannini Foundation 
of Agricultural Economics 


The changed economic order in recent 
years has confronted California farmers 
with entirely new and complex problems. 


In 1928 the University of California, located 
in Berkeley, five miles removed from the 
headquarters of this Convention, was en- 
abled to develop research work in this field 
by the generous endowment of Mr. A. P. 
tiannini, establishing the Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics. The work 
of this Foundation since that time has been 
of material assistance to the Agriculture of 
the state. 

California’s fruit industry is so important 
that the Foundation has devoted much at- 
tention to the solution of its business prob- 
lems. Research indicates that the fruit in- 
dustry produces about 40% of the total cash 
income from California farms. California 
alone supplies between 40 and 50 per cent 
of all the fruit consumed in the United 
States. 

A considerable part of the Foundation’s 
study pertaining to fruit has been directed 
toward the relation between supply and 
demand on specific fruits, and the prices for 
which the supply can be profitably moved 
to market. Among the projects completed 
are a world-wide analysis made on raisins, 
a study for the peach canners resulting in 
the curtailment programs of 1930, 1931; re- 
search resulting in the formation of the 
California prune pool; a study for the pear 
growers showing that it would be advisable 
to reduce acreage; research on the market- 
ing of table grapes; an analysis of the sales 
methods of the avocado growers’ coopera- 
tive marketing. 

Research is being carried on in the field 
of farm management. Studies have been 
made of costs in the production of 29 dif- 
ferent farm commodities in 38 California 
counties. 

C. B. Hutchison, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, and Director of the University’s 
Experiment Station will speak before the 
convention. Mr. H. R. Tolley is Director of 
the Giannini Foundation. Our members are 
invited to communicate with the Foundation 
whenever they desire information on farm 
management or fruit marketing findings. 
There is no charge for the Foundation’s 
valuable collected information. 


Organized, united and cooperating, there 
is nothing we Nurserymen cannot do. _ In- 
dividually, we can accomplish very little.— 
Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


Comment and Suggestion 
By Readers For the 


PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY 














Demand That Government Reciprocate 
With Fair Practices on Their Part 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

I have had occasion before to protest 
through your columns against state Nurser- 
ies established under the Clarke-McNary 
Act, and the injury they are doing to the 
legitimate Nursery trade. Now I want to 
suggest that this is a good time to make a 
plea to the government to repeal or modify 
this law so that it will no longer be a men- 
ace to private, individual effort. 

The Nurseryman’s code is being signed 
generally throughout the trade and in a 
short time will be adjusted to the Govern- 
ment’s idea of what is fair in competition. 
For the Nurserymen to agree among them- 
selves and with the Government as to what 
constitutes fair competition, and then to al- 
low a law to remain on the statute books 
that leaves the Government free to sell Nur- 
sery products at cost of production or less, 
seems like a poor bargain for the Nursery- 
men. Either repeal the law outright, or so 
modify it that the Nurseries of each state be 
given the contract to grow the stock needed 
for shelterbelt or roadside plantings. In 
the negotiations with the Government in 
adjusting our code lies a good opportunity 
for the men representing the Nursery indus- 
try, charged with this duty to make a vig- 
orous protest against an injurious and un- 
just law. 

SUNSET NURSERY 
W. E. Murray 
Missoula, Mont., Nov. 6. 


Demand Will Exceed Supply 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

We are pleased to report that the Nur- 
sery business is much brighter with us now 
than it was at this date last year, for we 
are doing a very nice business this season. 
Our sales are greater now than they were 
January 1 last year, and prospects are much 
more encouraging. We know now that the 
demand will exceed the supply in several 
items this season. 

ORENCO NURSERY CO. 
B. A. Mitchell 





Orenco, Ore. 
Nursery Catal~gs 

Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. Sixteen-page 
rose catalog, containing 50 fine rose illustrations 
in colors. Several of the new patented roses are 
featured. These are being grown under contract 
for a northern Nursery concern; Dixie Rose Nur- 
sery are southern distributors. 

Orange County Fern Growers Ass’n., Apopka, 
Fla. Broadside in colors and black and white show- 
ing illustrations of ferns, plants and bulbs 


Orenco Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore. Wholesale 
Price List for the trade for Fall 1933 and Spring 
1934. Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shade Trees, Deciduous Shrubs, 
Coniferous Evergreens, Broadleaved Evergreen 
Trees and Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, Climbers, 
Hybrid Tea Roses, Climbing Roses, Etc. 

Arturo Ansaloni, Via Maggiore N. 179/18, Bo- 
logna, Italy. Comprehensive List of forest, orna- 
mental and fruit seeds and stock. 


Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex. Special Bul- 
letin announcement cancelling former low prices. 
1934 Price List to be available shortly, in full 
accord with minimum prices set by the Southwest- 
ern Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association. 

N. E. Averill, for many years associated 
with the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIL, is 
now connected with the Eagle Creek Nur- 
sery Co., at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Averill 
has had much experience in landscape gar- 
dening and the growing and planting of 
evergreens over a period of many years. 








Heat-Reflectors for Trees 
By Felix J. Koch 

At Meriemont, the model residential com- 
munity near Cincinnati, they are achieving 
interesting results through the use of head- 
really heat DEflectors, on the 
young trees about town. How many youne 
trees have been set out in Mariemont to 
make it one of the tree-cities of the future 
is unknown. Planting proceeds as the main- 
tenance department finds time for it. 

Beside each young tree is put a small, 
four-square post, painted green; this as 
a basic support for the growing trunk, to 
guide it riwht. 

Quantities of old hose have been secured 
from various sources, These are slit length- 
wise so that the tree trunk can then be 
pushed through the cut and inside the hose. 
Result is that the little tree apnears to be 
growing through a hose. Actually the hose 
protects the tree trunk from innumerable 
insect foes who lighting on the hose and not 
finding it to their liking slip off and away. 
The hose is bent in at top and base, to stop 
their entering at these points. 

Through this hose a wire is drawn. well 
against the treeward side of the hose; 
emerging, the ends are used to bind the 
hose to the tree. The slit down the hose is 
said to be on the exactly opposite side of 
the trunk. 

So protected, one might consider the tree 
amply clothed. Still, sun will play on rub- 
ber-hose. Heat accumulates inside the 
same. This concentrated heat is none too 
good for a non-tropic tree. To that end 
rolls of tar paper have been secured and 
unrolled to stated lengths. The length is 
that from the ground level to the lowermost 
branch of the given tree. The tar paper is 
cut in sections; one for each tree. A sec- 
tion is drawn rather loosely about the trunk 
of the given tree. The tar of the paper 
also serves to ward off any insect not exiled 
from the tree by the rubber-coat described. 
There are insects which would bore through 
the rubber, or attempt to. 

It is found that young trees can suffer 
from excessive heat and summer sun un- 
interrupted by large boughs, almost as hu- 
mans can. Protect the trunk from this, and 
you do much to save the tree. So the tar 
paper sheath is drawn around the hose on 
the tree. Then the exterior is painted a 
cool, heat-excluding white. The paper is 
bent in at sheath, top and base; to exclude 
warm vir from the space beneath. 

“Every tree has its white summer suit 
and heat reflector’, an attendant suggests. 

Materials involved cost a mere trifle per 
tree when bought in quantity. 

The white-heat-deflectors, however, have 
wrought wonders for these trees of tender 
years. 


reflectors— 
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Pullman Surcharge Fare 


The recent reduction in passenger fares 
by the Western and Southern Railroad 
Companies, will obviously be appreciated 
by the traveling public. The elimination of 
the Pullman surcharge of 50 per cent on 
every passenger fare for the railroads will 
be especially appreciated, as also of un- 
questioned benefit to the railroads. This 
now anticipated extra pullman fare was 
originally adopted as a war measure; hence 
met with no objection at the time. 

Since 1927, however, many representa- 
tive civic organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Park Executives’ Association, and those 
representing business, like the United 
States Commercial Travelers’ Association— 
acting for the leading mercantile and manu- 
facturiny concerns of the country at their 
annual meetings have vigorously protested 
against the injustice and futility of contin- 
uance of this unjust surcharge fare. In 
lon~ distances this additional fare is a real 
huveden in each instance to the already lib- 
evel charres for Pullman car service. 

It has lone been manifest to experienced 
travelers that this Pullman surcharge tax 
was doing great harm to the railroads from 
the ever increasing competition by auto, 
truck. trolley and now air transportation. 
The great number of cars parked in the 
principal resorts in Florida and elsewhere 
from every state in the Union clearly indi 
cates the serious detriment this additional 
fare has been to the railroads. In a re 
cent trip to Chicago, the Canadian Rockies 
and the principal points along the Pacific 
Coast to San Diego, I noticed similar con 
ditions prevailed. At Banff cars were 
noticeable from Texas and from almost 
every point in the United States and Can 
adn 

When this surcharge was first adonted 
the President of one of the Western Rail 
roads, foreseeing the havoc that would fol 
low from auto and truck transportation, 
warned his fellow-railroad executives of the 
consequences, but it was tl bvi 
since, that no attention wa 
reilroad managers to this w 
doubtedly appeared attracti 
face to the companies for additional 
50% of all Pullman charges 
to the roads. It is gratifying 
ern and Western lines have apparently seen 
this extra charge situation in its true light 

Should no further action in this matter 
be taken by the managers of the Eastern 
roads to stop this objectionable Pullman 
fare surcharge, it would cause no surprise 
should some of the bills already introduced 
in Congress for effecting this object be 
passed at the coming session. 

Before the government takes over the 
railroads or extends farther control of their 
operation, would it not be a step forward 
in passenger service to acquire the Pull 
man company and establish reasonable 
sleeping-car rates more in keeping with the 
present industrial and financial conditions? 
Frederick W. Kelsey 
1933 
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New York, Oct. 31, 
Leonard R. Walters. will establish a 35 
Nursery at Manistique, Mich., next 
A greenhouse, 18 x 30 feet, will also 


acre 
spring 
be built 

Are you preserving your copies of the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN? They are of 
unequaled historic value. 


SNOVELTY ROSES! 


GOLDEN CLIMBER 
COUNTESS VANDAL 


Leaders for 
1933-34 


(BLAZE 
MARY HART 
(SOUVENIR 


Popularized by National Advertising 
Ask for new Price List 
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The College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, has just re- 
leased a new bulletin entitled “The Tank 
Mixture Method of Using Oil Spray” by 
Ralph N. Smith. Write the College for it 
— it’s free. 

Woody Plants Tolerating the Shade by 
R. W. Curtis and Donald Wyman. This bul- 
letin was published last September. The 
bulletin contains much valuable informa- 
tion for the Nurseryman and particularly 
for his customers—the small home owners 
for whom it was originally written. It 
contains information which will help the 
home owner to understand the growing of 
plants in the shade. It also contains the 
points for which each plant is valued in 
landscape work. These include height, 
color and time of bloom, color and time of 
fruit, type of soil best suited for its growth, 
and several items of special interest such as 
form, autumn color, resistance or suscep- 
tibility to disease, etc. Copies of this bul- 
letin may be obtained by writing the Office 
of Publication, College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Plant Pest Handbook for Connecticut by 
W. E. Britton. This 182-page bulletin con- 
tains lists of hosts and the insects which at- 
tack them together with remedies for their 
control, when they are known. It also has 
an index of all insects described. A very 
handy bulletin, with many sketches of in- 
sects, that a Nurseryman would do well to 
have for reference. This may be obtained 
from the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 





Bulletin 260: Soil Fertility—This bulle- 
tin is intended to be a sort of a handbook 
on soil fertility. A general soils map of 
Kansas shows the more important soils 
areas of the state. Each of these areas is 
described. The chemical and physical com- 
position of the soil is discussed and the 
effect of cropping on the composition is 
shown. Soil losses due to erosion, leaching, 
and soil blowing are discussed and methods 
of control are given. The practical use of 
rotations as well as the use of manures, 
green manures, commercial fertilizers and 
lime are considered. Special attention is 
given to these treatments for different 
crops and soils. Methods of building up 
run-down land and treating alkali soils are 
included. By R. I. Throckmorton and F. 
L. Duley, Department of Agronomy, 59 
pages; 21 figures; 19 tables. Available up- 
on request to the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, Kan. 





Bulletin 263: The Codling Moth in 
Southern Kansas and Recommendations for 
Its Control—This bulletin summarizes the 
results of six years’ cooperative investiga- 
tions of the codling moth in the Arkansas 
river valley of southern Kansas. Year after 
year in this region the codling moth is the 
limiting factor in the production of apples 
of commercial quality. Descriptions and 
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life-history data of this insect are given for 
the region. Methods of control such as 
spraying banding, packing-house sanitation, 
the use of natural enemies, cultivation and 
pruning are given. Spraying manipulations 
dealing with spray machinery, delivery 
units, spray poisons, dosage, mixing, quan- 
tity of spray per tree, and spray technique 
are discussed in detail. A spray schedule is 
given for the Arkansas valley in Kansas. 
Orchard income as affected by spraying 
practices is discussed briefly. By Paul M. 
Gilmer, Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
Ralph L. Parker, Department of Entomol- 
ogy. 29 pages; 6 figures; 3 tables. Avail- 
able upon request to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


Circular 169: Spraying Fruit Plants— 
Circular 169, a revision of Circular 145, 
treats of spraying the common fruit plants 
grown in Kansas. The more common fruit 
pests and the preparation and use of im- 
portant fungicides and insecticides are dis- 
cussed. Spray schedules for proper timing 
of spray applications are given. By W. F. 
Pickett and G. A. Filinger, Department of 
Horticulture. 34 pages; 21 figures; 1 table 
Available upon request to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 





Pioneering With Wildflowers, by George 
D. Aiken. Mr. Aiken is well-known to the 
Nursery trade, having been in the Nursery 
business for many years at Putney, Vt. In 
his book he tells of his experiences during 
the last ten years in collecting, growing and 
preserving wild flowers. 

Advancing civilization with its attendant 
cutting away of forests and wild natural 
growth,and its building of towns and cities 
and roads and great reservoirs, and all the 
other so-called civilized developments, has 
ruthlessly destroyed, and in many cases ex- 
terminated, numerous varieties of wild 
plant growth. It is up to a garden-conscious 
public now to save the remaining stands of 
native wild flowers, and to learn to grow 
and propagate all the worth while species. 

Mr. Aiken’s book, “Pioneering with Wild- 
flowers,” will open a new vista for many 
a nature-minded person, and will give in- 
teresting reading to those who are already 
champions of the wildflowers. 

The book of 121 pages is splendidly illus- 
trated with 40 full-page engravings. It is 
a product of the Genesee Press, Horticul- 
tural Printers, Rochester, N. Y. The price 
of the book is $2.00 postpaid. 





Several New Bulletins are listed by the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y., which will be mailed 
gratis to interested inquirers. 

Fruit growers will find publications on 
the cultivation of all of the major fruits 
and information on varieties. A new bulle- 
tin on raspberry growing, for example, is 
the most complete publication on this sub- 
ject to be offered in recent years. Orch- 
ard soil management and the use of cover 
crops in the orchard form the subjects of 
two new bulletins, while every orchardist 
will want the Station’s new bulletins on cod- 
ling moth control, on the oriental fruit 
moth, and on the use of the new tar distil- 
late sprays for aphids and other insects. 
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Principal Uses for Semesan 


Semesan is an excellent disinfectant for 
treating nearly all kinds of seeds, bulbs, 
corms, roots and tubers to cleanse them of 
many disease-producing organisms. It is 
especially valuable for controlling the 
damping-off of seedlings, brown patch of 
grasses, and mildew and black spot of out- 
door roses. Semesan may also be used ef- 
fectively for disinfecting the framework of 
hotbeds, greenhouses, seed bins or sacks, 
and planting or harvesting tools. 

One pound of Semesan used in liquid 
form will treat nearly 1,000 pounds of av- 
erage seeds at an approximate cost of only 
a quarter of a cent a pound. When used 
as a dust, one pound of Semesan is suffi- 
cient to treat from 480 to 240 pounds of 
seed, depending upon their size, which 
means a cost of about a half cent to a cent 
a pound. 


Tillavator—For Nursery Work 

We are just in a receipt of a folder from 
Henry B. Jahn. 7-11 Water St., New York 
City, regarding “The Tillavator—a Revolu- 
tionary Machine.” According to informa- 
tion at hand, this is a machine that in one 
operation maks a perfect mulch at a depth 
of from 6 to 8 inches and at a width of 20 
inches. It thoroughly pulverizes the soil, 
mixing in fertilizer or cover crops through- 
out its depth and in even proportion. “This 
assures,” says Mr. Jahn, “not only healthier 
root structure, but in turn better crops at 
less cost. 


The Tillavator is used by greenhouses, 
Nurseries, truck farms, orchardists, grape 
growers, ete. It does plowing, harrowing, 
cultivating, soil shredding, spading, levell- 
ing, etc. 


New Line of Hand Pruners 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., well-known as manufacturers of tools, 
ete., have recently designed and are putting 
on the market a new line of hand pruners. 
There are nine patterns altogether, three of 
which will be known as the “Professional” 
Pruners, designed especially for the expert 
gardener, herticulturist, commercia! fruit 
grower and others who will appreciate prun- 
ers of this character. Of these three, there 
are two shears made especially for profes- 
sional growers and experts, to retail at 
3.50; while the third is a special shear of 
a double-cutter type designed for separating 
dahlia bulbs and other tubers. 





For Rock Garden Enthusiasts 
At the International Flower Show, to be 
held in New York City March 21, it is ex 
pected a national organization of rock gar- 
den fans will be effected, for the purpose of 
assembling information regarding the cul- 
ture of alpine plants in all sections of tho 


country. James E. Mitchell, Mitchell Nur- 
series, Barre, Vt., is one of those at the 


head of the movement. 


P. D. Underwood, vresident Jewell Nur- 
sery Co., Lake City, Minn., says that since 
plenty of folks will be sticking pretty close 
to home again this summer, it augurs well 
for the Nursery industry as interest and 
pride in home beautification leads to a de- 
mand for the Nurseryman’s products. 








NURSERY 


ORENCO, OREGON 


Wholesale 
Headquarters for Car-lot 








ORENCO 


Norway and Schwedleri Maple, whips and headed 
trees; Cutleaf Weeping Birch; Hawthorne; Moun- 
tain Ash; Flowering Cherry, Crab, Peach and Al- 
mond; Evergreens; Roses; Fruit and Nut Trees; 
Fruit and Shade Tree Seedlings ; Manetti and Multi- 
flora rooted cuttings. Very complete supply as usual. 


If you have not received our wholesale price list for this 
season, advise and we will gladly mail one. 


co. 


Shipments 


Your Advertisement In 


This Size Space 
Will Go Into 
Every State In the Union 
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COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


bundle. 


Specialty Dept. -:- 





Write for Samples and Price List 






KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 


It’s waterproot—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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BUNDLES 


Try SAXOLIN 





See 


PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 





SIDE from a complete line of general 
Nursery stock in every department, we 
specialize in: 
FIELD GROWN ROSES 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS 
FLOWERING THORNS 
FLOWERING CORNUS 


DAPHNE CNEORUM 
ET 


MAPLES—Norway and Sugar. 
SYCAMORE, ELMS, ETC. 


Our production keeps abreast of popular 


Our products emphasize Quality. 
Our prices speak for themselves. 
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Recent Patents 


Compiled by Patent & Technical Information 
Service 1336 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 74. Apricot. September 26, 1933. Harry 
Yount, Douglas County, and Andrew T. Gossman, 
Wenatchee, Washs.; said Yount assignor to said 
Gossman. The variety of apricot herein shown and 
described, characterized particularly by the early 
ripening of its fruit which is unusually attractive 
in coloration and has an excellent flavor as well as 
other desirable commercial qualities. 

No. 75. Single Chrysanthemum. 
1933. Ryohitsu Shibuya, Menlo Park, Calif. A 
single chrysanthemum plant as herein shown and 
described characterized by being an early bloomer, 
by carrying blooms of a light bronze color, but 
having a small bloom with narrow pointed tipped 
petals, slender stems cn a small plant, and com- 
paratively bright deeply serrated leaves. 

No. 76. Single Chrysanthemum. September 26, 
1933. Ryohitsu Shibuya, Menlo Park, Calif. A 
single chrysanthemum plant as herein shown and 
described characterized by being an early bloomer, 
by carrying blooms of a purple-pink color, by 
blooms of a small size occurring in large clusters, 
by vigorously growing plants of a relatively small 
size and by leaves of normal color that are less 
deeply serrated than the average. 


September 26, 


No. 77 Gladiolus. October 3, 1933. Carl Sal- 
bach, Berkeley, Calif. The variety of gladiolus 
plant herein described and illustrated, character- 
ized particularly by the large number of large 


sized buds and florets produced on each flower 
spike and the large number open at one time, by 
the unusual perfection of form and arrangement 
of these florets which have exceptional keeping 
and show qualities, and by the deep, clear yet soft 
“amber yellow” to “Empire yellow” color of said 
florets; also by variety’s superior reproductive 
qualities. 

No. 78 Rose. October 3, 1933. Vinzenz Berger, 
Chomutov (Komotau), Czechoslovakia, assignor to 
Paul J. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. The variety 
of Polyantha-Rugosa-Hybrid rose herein shown 
and described, characterized particularly by its 
clusters of well-formed Polyantha-type flowers of 
red to pink color, combined with the vigorous, 
healthy, hardy Rugosa-type habits of growth. 


Patent No. 1.929,079. Method of Influencing 
Plant Growth. October 3, 1933. Walter Schoeller, 
Berlin-Westend, and Hans Goebel, Berlin-Reinick- 


endorf, Germany, assignors to Schering-Kahlbaum 
A.-G., Berlin ,Germany. The method of hastening 
the blossoming and ripening of plants comprising 
treating the seeds, roots, tubers, bulbs or the like 
before planting them with a solution of a hormone- 
like substance. 

Patent No. 1,930.904. 
the Protection of Plants 
Repression of Vermin by Artificial Fog. October 
17, 1983. Ulrich Muller, Kiel, Germany. Process 
for the protection of plants from frost and for 
combating parasites, which comprises the laying 
of a fog blanket over the plants by the simpie 
volatiliaztion of fog-forming and parasite killing 
material. 


Procedure and device for 
from Frost and for the 


The Storrs & Harrison Company | 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





Patent No. 1,930,939. 
of Use. October 17, 


Soil Covering and Method 
1933. Albert Horner, Kapaa 
Kauai, Territory of Hawaii. A method of in- 
creasing the rate of plant growth which consists 
of setting out the plants through a translucent 
colored soil covering laid directly on the soil. 

Patent No. 1,931,325. Treatment of Living 
Plant Surfaces. October 17, 1938. Clive N. Piils- 
bury, Akron, Ohio, assignor to the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, New York, N. The process of pro- 
tecting living plants which comprises coating the 
entire surface of a major portion of the plants 
with a thin film of substantially pure rubber. 

Patent No. 1,931,602. Means for Facilitating 
the Growth of Trees and Shrubs. October 24, 1933. 
Shirley T. Colman, Dunkirk, N. Y., assignor of 
one-half to The Philip Carey Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A mulching collar composed of opaque 
weather resisting flexible material, said collar pro- 
vided with an opening adapted to surround the 
trunk of a tree, a passage leading from said 
opening to the edge of said collar and a weather: 
proof flexible strip adapted to span said passayve 
to close same. 

Patent No. 1,932,790. Plant Support. October 
31, 1933. Emil F. Lein, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
A wire plant support composed of multiple parts 
each part comprising a single leg portion, a semi- 
circular, looped portion, and a horizontal portion 
connecting the leg portion with the looped portion, 
the horizontal portion being interspaced with the 
end of the looped portion and so positioned that 
the distance between the opposite faces of the 
horizontal portion and the convex surface of the 
looped portion shall be slightly less than the 
diameter of the wire forming the parts, and means 
carried by the end of each looped portion which 
is opposite to the horizontal portion for lockingly 
engaging the other part. 


Patent No. 1,933,280. Protector for Evergreens, 
Hedges, and Other Plants. October 31. 1933. 
Charles Arthur Righter, Philadelphia, Pa. A 


porous plant protector to give the appearance of 
a hedge or bush when in use, consisting of a sec- 
tion of poultry wire positioned with a selvage edge 
uppermost when in use and evergreen sprays in- 
terwoven in said poultry wire with the butt ends 
of said sprays extending upward so that the tips 
of said sprays point downward and act to shed 
moisture accumulating thereon and thereby pre- 
venting said moisture from standing in the 
crotches of any of the elements of said sprays. 





General Patents of Interest 


No. 1,916,305-——-July 4, 1938. Plant Stake. 
William Brigham Esselen, Millis, Mass. A one piece 
plant support consisting of a metal rod, the lower 
portion of which is straight and free from protub- 
erances whereby it may be rotated freely about 
its axis when inserted into the ground, the upper 
portion of said support being formed into a single 
greatly elongated helical loop at one side of the 
lower straight portion terminating in an extension 
adapted to be moved around the plant stalk with- 
out injury thereto. 

No. 1,916,868—July 4, 1933. Protector and 
Supporter for Plants. Zeston Starks, Malvern, 
Ohio. As an article of manufacture, a trellis sup- 


port comprising a single length wire 
form a leg portion, a substantially iaterally p: 
jecting extension therefrom, and a U-shaped ridge 
pole receiving socket in the extension substantially 
midway the ends thereof, said socket opening up- 
wardly with its axis substantially vertical and 
having a normally restricted mouth. 

No. 1,917,085—July 4, 1933. Seed Distributor. 
William Henry Barber, Ongarue, New Zealand. 
seed and the like distributor for attachment to a 
plough comprising a member vertically slidable on 
the beam of the plough, a seed box pivoted at its 
upper end upon said member, an axle traversing 
the bottom bex, seed distributing means control- 
ling the lower end of said box and mounted upon 
said axle, a driving wheel mounted upon said ad- 
justable member, a concentric toothed rim on said 
driving wheel, and a pinion on the end of said 
axle adapted to engage said rim on said driving 
wheel and said seed box being pivoted in such a 
position on said member in respect to the gravity 
axis that the said pinion will be urged into mesh 
with said rim. 

No. 1,919,729--July 25, 1933 Seed and Plant 
Disinfectant. Morris S. Kharasch, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. A composition of matter for the 
control of seed and plant diseases comprising a 
substantial quantity of a substantially inert solid 
material and a lesser quantity of the reaction 
products of an aromatic diazonium compound and 
a mercuric salt. 
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The A. A. N. Annual Report was mailed 
out to the membership November 11. One 
of the features of this Report is a list of the 
Presidents of the Association from 1875 to 
date. which feature is to be maintained as a 
regular part of the Report, henceforth. 

Another item of interest is that on collec- 
tions of old and bad accounts for the trade. 
Last year the A. A. N. Collection Bureau col- 
lected $25,000 for members, as compared to 
$60,000 in normal times. That seems to be 
a fairly good showing in these times of de 
pression and general neglect in the matter of 
payment of accounts. 

The collection bureau of the American As- 
sociation, says the Association secretary, as- 
sumes all the worry and work of collections 
for those who use it. After the initial letter 
placing the account for collection, the ac- 
count is handled for the member without 
further loss of time and expense on his part 
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A Method of Propagating the Lilac 
By C. E. Kern, Wyoming, Ohio 





After becoming the well pleased owner of 
a copy of “The Lilac” a Monograph by 
Susan Delane McKelvey which was pub- 
lished in late December of 1928, my interest 
was aroused as to the correct and most sat- 
isfactory method of propagating the hybrids 
of Syringa vulgaris, better known to the 
trade as “French Lilac.” The work of this 
author is an outstanding achievement in the 
annals of writing in Horticulture, especial- 
ly of a genus possessing such complex as- 
pects as the Lilac and its many garden 
forms and varieties. 

After studying the many able comments 
made by the many authorities and horticul- 
turists such as the late E. H. Wilson, E. O. 
Orpet of California, the late John Dunbar of 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., the emi- 
nent hybridizer of Lilacs, Mr. Emile Le 
moine, Nancy, France, and many other 
European and American experts, I was im- 
pressed by the many theories as to methods 
of propagation and as to the desirability of 
suitable under-stocks employed. A summary 
of opinion however clearly proves that Hy- 
brid Lilacs on their own root are most de- 
sirable after taking all phases of the ques- 
tion into consideration. There are only 
three possible ways open for the increase ot 
lilacs on their own roots by the usual vege- 
tative methods of propagation, they are: 
Cuttings, Layers and Divisions. 

Cuttings—They may be made from partly 
ripened green weod during July and August 
depending upon locality and treated in the 
usual manner as applied to soft wood cut- 
tings of woods plants. The production of 
saleable grown plants from such cuttings is 
often a long and tedious process and en- 
tirely too costly from the viewpoint of the 
producing Nurseryman and he must meet 
the competition of the budded or grafted 
lilac plant in the open market. 

Layering—A good method which perhaps 
has been most practiced in Europe, especia!- 
ly England, but again we are confronted 
with the important factor of time involved, 
which almost eliminated this method from 
practical consideration in the case of quan- 
tity production. 

Division—The practice of taking suckers 
or runners from own rest plants is feasible. 
They are often produced freely with some 
varieties, others will sucker very sparingly 
or not at all. The above erratic behavior 
on many of our hybrid lilacs is propagation 
for all around satisfactory results. 

In an article on lilac propagation (Flor- 
ists Exchange, Sept., 1933), the late John 
Dunbar states: “There is an urgent de- 
mand for lilacs on their own roots for per- 
manent plantings, and whatever methods 
Nurserymen adopt, the aim should be ulti- 
mately to establish them on their own 
roots.” 

The above statement is full of significance 
to the Nurseryman who realizes that pres- 
ent methods employed are not sufficient to 
sell a lilac plant with the promise that all 
budded or grafted plants will sooner or 
later grow on their own roots with deep 
planting. Satisfactory results together with 


CHIEF and LATHAM 


Red Raspberry plants for sale in large 
or small quantities. Also Cumberland 
Black Raspberry tips and transplants. 
Blackberries and other small fruit plants. 


F.C. Stahelin & Son, fc; Bridgman, Mich. 
DAPHNE CNEORUM 


The new free blooming strain, $10.00 per 
out of 23” pots. 


HOLLY PERNYI 
The new and exceptionally heavy bearing holly, 
$12.50 per 100 out of 23” pots. 


THEO ALBERT, Centralia, Wash. 
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PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 











New Chief of B. P. I. 

The appointment of Knowles A. Ryerson 
as Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, ef- 
fective January 1, was announced November 
2 by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace. 

Mr. Ryerson will succeed Dr. W. A. Tay- 
lor, who retires the first of the year after 42 
years’ service with the Department of Agri- 





of the 


new Chief 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, who will take office on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. 


Knowles A. Ryerson, 


culture, 20 cf which have been as head of 
the Department’s iargest scientific bureau. 
Dr. Taylor reached the retirement age on 
July 1, 1933, but the President granted an 
extension of six months at the urgent re- 
quest of Secretary Wallace. 

Mr. Ryerson is now in charge of the Di- 
vision of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. His promotion to the 
position as Chief of the Bureau is announced 
now so that he may have an opportunity to 
work for the next few weeks with Dr. Tay- 


November 15, 1933 


lor on budgetary and administrative prob- 
lems before he assumes his new responsibili- 
ties. 

Knowles A. Ryerson was born on October 


17, 1892, at Seattle, Washington. He re- 
ceived his degree of Bachelor of Science 


from the University of California in 1916, 
and an M. S. degree from the same univer- 
sity in 1924. He was with the agricultural 
extension service of the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1919 to 1925, first as assistant 
state club leader, and later as assistant farm 


adviser and farm adviser of Los Angeles 
County. 
From 1925 to 1927 Mr. Ryerson was in 


Haiti as horticulturist on the staff of the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. For seven 
months in 1927 he was horticulturist with 
the Joint Palestine Survey Commission in 
Palestine and Transjordania, after which he 
became head of the Division of Foreign 
Plant Importations in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. His search for plants that would 
be economically advantageous to this coun- 
try have taken him to Canada, Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, and other coun- 
tries. 

During the war Mr. Ryerson served with 
the Forest Engineers Branch of the A. E. F. 
in France, 1917-1919. He was on the staff 
of agricultural damage investigations sec- 
tion of the American Peace Commission, 
January to March, 1919, and agricultural of- 
ficer at the American embarkation center in 
France from March to June, 1930. For this 
service in France he received the Chevalier 
du Merite Agricole from the French govern- 
ment. 

He is a Fellow of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, Washington Academy -of Sci- 
ences, and a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
American Association of Hcrticultural Sci- 
ence, Society of American Military En- 
gineers, American Horticultural Society, 
American Legion, Alpha Zeta. Alpha Kappa 
Lambda, and Phi Delta Kappa. He is the 
author of numerous bulletins and articles on 
herticulture and agricultural exploration. 





this premise are only too uncertain and the 
purchaser is the loser in the end. The ques- 
tion of price is not always important, quality 
is the deciding factor with Lilacs and 1% 
great many other necessary commodities in 
this modern age and life. 

It is conceded by all that in order to pro- 
duce lilacs in commercial quantities some 
type of a graft is mere promising method of 
propagation the many of those mentioned 
above. With this idea in mind I have used 
a simple method of grafting the lilac which 
I would call “The inverted wedge graft.” 
The fact uppermost in my mind was to ob- 
tain as many callusing or contact surface: 
as possible. I put most reliance upon the 
blunt and exposed ends of the split scion 
for this maximum amount of callus action 
and subsequent root formation. 

As soon as the callusing process is com- 
pleted and root action will start and the 
function of the understock as a muse di- 
minishes as the vigor and root formation of 
the scion advances. The operation in it- 
self is reduced to very few manipulations. 
To prepare the wedge of the stock two cuts 
are required. Then split the scion upward 
at its base and slide the two parts together 
and tie. The usual storing of completed 
grafts in cool cellar or storage house is 
recommended with an occasional examina- 
tion during the later part of February and 
early March as to their state of advance 
ment of growth. Too high temperature will 
easily start action and if it becomes too ad- 
vanced at planting time unnecessary losses 
will occur. For the understock material I 
prefer one-year rooted hardwood California 
Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium) cuttings, 
each of which usually furnishes from two 
to three pieces of understocks. For the more 
northern states where the California Privet 
is not sufficiently hardy, the European 
Privet (Ligustrum vulgare) should furnish 
a suitable substitute for the above. 

In offering this suggestion for the graft- 
ing of lilacs to the Nursery industry at 
large, I do not claim that this method could 
not be improved upon; it has given satisfac- 
tory results which have pointed the way to 
the production of own root, thrifty plants on 
an economical basis in the shortest possible 
time. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped Spades, 
Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding Supplies. Free 
80-page wholesale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 








Bragg’s Tree Digger—The original tree digger. 
Ask for prices. K. W. Lambooy, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Lining Out Stock—Conn. Valley Grown 
We call your attention to the partial list of 
L. O. S. we have ready for immediate or Spring 
shipment. All stock has been well cared for and is 
in fine thrifty condition. Write for complete list 
of more than 100 popular varieties. 








Ampelopsis Veitchii ................ 1 yr. Sdigs. 
er ais an Kan eh beers 3 yr. Sdigs. 
ON FEO 2 yr. Sdigs 
Cotoneaster Horizontalis ............. 2 in. Pots 
CS Rr 1 yr. Sdigs. 


yr. Trans. 
yr. Sdigs. 
yr. Sdigs. 
yr. Trans. 


Halls Japan Honeysuckle 
Myrica Cerifera 
Rosa Multiflora Japonica 
Euonymus Carrieri 


Euonymus Kewensis r. Trans. 
te Se +. vec ceeeeaedse yr. Trans. 
Euonymus Radicans Var. ...R. C. & yr. Trans. 
Euonymus Vegetus ........ R. Cc. & yr. Trans. 
Juniper Horisontalis ...........ce0- yr. Trans. 
i A tiin nn oh adee es anm se ine ae 2 in. Pots 
Juniper Phitzeriana ......... R. C. & 23 in. Pots 
aa asin 0. rere ered eee 23 in. Pots 
I is 6. aris. orth Ao nied 3 yr. Sdigs. 
Pinus Mughus ..... 3 yr. Sdigs. & 4 yr. Trans. 
oo oid weak ohkan a aie be aeateiele Trans. 
Rin cae eee @ wk eile 2 yr. Trans. 
Taxus Cuspidata Capitata .......... 3 yr. Trans. 


Cc. E. Wilson & Company, Inc., Manchester, Conn. 





Want no catalogs—just estimates. Surpluses of 
Privet, Montmorencies, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Spirea. Some cash in advance. Gobles Nurseries, 
Gobles, Mich. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 
epociel + mee Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—About 7000 seeds 
to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). Ask 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 


Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 
Magpeies Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
A. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 


Reach Nurserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for.rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. American 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124,Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Announcing 


GERM-KILLING 


Ot prece-tool grafting 


An Effective Preventive of Root Knots and Plant 
Diseases, the Latest Development of Science 


Ever since its introduction, nurser- 
ymen everywhere have acclaimed 
Johnson's NURSERYMAN'S TAPE 
for reducing root knots and mal- 
formations among piece-root 
grafts. Improvements in stand, 
ranging from 65% to 75%, richly 
repaid the slight initial cost of 
the tape. 


Now, after four years of research 
in laboratory and field, REVOLITE(a 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson) 
announces ANTISEPTIC NURSER- 
YMAN'S TAPE. This new, improved 
tape is impregnated with a chemi- 
cal compound that kills parasites 
attacking new piece-root grafts, 
yet does not harm plant tissue. 
Tests conducted at a famous 
western university and many nurs- 


Right —These photographed discs 
show the effect of REVOLITE ANTISEP- 
TIC NURSERYMAN'S TAPE On crown gall 
bacteria, as compared with ordinary 
non-medicated nurseryman’s tape. 
The large circular test discs contain 
bacteria; the two white dots are 
tapes; the dark area encircling the 
one tape is the germ-free region 
it has created. 





eries prove that Revolite Antisep- 
tic NURSERYMAN'S TAPE prevents 
most forms of crown galls and 
kindred diseases. (See photo- 
graphed discs, below.) 


An important question is, “Will 
Nurseryman's Tape cause gir- 
dling?” No. Nurseryman's Tape 
forms an air-tight, antiseptic 
wrapper that enables the forma- 
tion of a perfect union. It decom- 
poses of its own accord well be- 
fore the danger of girdling arises. 


Improved stand, with almost the 
elimination of root knots and 
disease, speed in wrapping, ease 
of handling and storing, strongly 
urge the use of Revolite Anti- 
septic NURSERYMAN’S TAPE to 
all nurserymen. 





Revolite Antiseptic Ordinary Non-Medica- 
Nurseryman's Tape ted Nurseryman's Tape 


” REVOUTE 





> CORP. 
A Subsidiary of JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK - NEW JERSEY 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE* 





350 to 400 of these air-tight, 
germ-free wrappings can be 
made per hour. 

















To serve commercial 
s users of tape better 
and avoid possible confu- 
sion with their surgical prod- 
ucts, The Revolite Corpora- 
tion was formed as a subsid- 
iary of Johnson & Johnson. 


Those who have associated 
the name JOHNSON with 
NURSERYMAN'S TAPE may 
have perfect assurance of 
getting the same high qual- 
ity by looking for the 
REVOLITE trademark. 









































DIRECTORY OF NURSERY TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA 











American Association of Nurserymen — 
Charles Sizemore, Secy., Louisiana, Mo. 

Alabama Nurserymen’s Association—H. 
A. Pauly, Secy., 3915 Bessemer Blvd., Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkansas Nurserymen’s Association—D. 5S. 
Clinger, Secy., Rogers. 

California Association of Nurserymen— 
Henry W. Kruckeberg, Secy., 340 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association — 
A. E. St. John, Secy., Manchester. 

Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s~ Associa- 
tion—L. F. Burrows, Secy., 114 Vittoria St., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Association—Rus- 
sell Harmon, Secy., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Fruit and Flower Club of Western New 
York—Frank M. Willems, Pres., Willems, 
Sons’ Nurs., 2117 E. Main St., Rochester, 
i 2 

Georgia Nurserymen’s 
Slater Wight, Secy., Cairo. 

Horticultural Council of the State of 
Washington—F. A. Castle, Route 3, Box 162, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Idaho Association of Nurserymen—Sidney 
A Nelson, Secy., Boise. 

IMinois Nurserymen’s Association—Miles 
W. Bryant, Secy., Princeton. 

lowa Nurserymen’s Agsociation—C. C. 
Smith. Secy., Charles City. 

Louisiana Horticultural Association—Paul 
Abele, Secy., New Orleans. 

Long Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
Clifton Sammis, Secy., Huntington, L. I. 
Hold monthly meetings. 

Association of Kansas Nurserymen—Chas. 
Scott, Secy., Topeka. 

Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association—Al- 
vin Kidwell, Secy., Sparta. 

Maryland Association of Nurserymen— 
Henry J. Hohman, Secy., Kingsville. 


Association — J. 





TAR | CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 
THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should 4. Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (rvercreen & pecipvovus) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuerForp, N. J. 














GUARD YOUR TREES. 
Protect Your Orchard and Shrubbery With 


SULPHONOL 


An excellent repellant which F sener wy rabbits 
and mice girdling your trees. Contains no toxic 
oil. Applied with water only. Can be used 
on all evergreens. 


CASTLE CHEMICAL CO. 


CASTLE ROCK, MINN. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


Milford Delaware 








PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 








Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 
—Winthrop H. Thurlow, Secy., West New- 
hur v. 

Michigan Association of Nurserymen— 
N. L. W. Kriek, Secy., Lansing. 

Minnesota Nurserymen’s Association — 
W. T. Cowperthwaite, Secy., 20 W. Fifth 
St., St. Paul. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—M. 
B. Allen, Secy., Lilydale Nurs., Long Beach. 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association — 
William A. Weber, Secy., Affton. 

Nebraska Nurserymen’s Association — 
Ernst Herminghaus, Secy., Lincoln. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
W. N. Craig, Secy., Weymouth, Mass. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen— 
Fred D. Osman, Secy., New Brunswick. 

New York Nurserymen’s Associaton — 
Charles J. Maloy, Secy., 209 Linden St., 
Rochester. 

North Carolina Association of Nurserymen 
—John Van Lindley, Secy., Pomona. 

Northern Retail Nurserymen’g Association 
—H. G. Loftus, Secy., 19 Arthur Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. Minn 

Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association—- 
W. C. Griffing, Secy., Beaumont, Tex. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—G. Wal- 
ter Burwell, Secy., 4060 E. Main St., Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma Nurserymen’s'§ Association — 
Mrs. W. E. Rey, Secy., 5310 Belle Isle Ave., 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon Association of Nurserymen — E. 
“Mike” Dering, Secy., 8308 N. E. Glisan St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nureerymen— 
C. A. Tonneson, Secy., Burton, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen 
—Albert F. Meehan, Secy., Dresher. 


| 
_the Shortage ooo 
"of good LINING OUT STOCK 


so evident now throughout the coun- 
| try is due to adverse weather condi- 
| tions; the abnormally late spring sea- | 

son and the severe drought of the | 
summer months, June, July and 
August. 





| We advise you to get your orders 
| for LINING OUT STOCK in early. 


Write for Fall List No. 342. 


_ NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 











Portland Nursery Club—A. M. Doerner, 
Secy., Doty & Doerner, Porland. 

Retail Nurserymen’s Assn., of U. S.—W. G. 
McKay, Secy., Madison, Wis. 

Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
V. A. Vanicek, Secy., Newport. 

Rio Grande Valley Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
H. L. Bonnycastle, Secy., Mercedes, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
Chas. C. Wilmore, Secy., Box 382, Denver. 

Southern Alabama Nurserymen’s Ass’n.— 
W. H. Pollock, Secy., Irvington. 

Southern California Te Ass’n.— 
Chas. N. Keiter, Secy., 1272 S. Sycamore St., 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

South Dakota Nurserymen’s Association 
—J. B. Taylor, Secy., Ipswich. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association— W. 
C, Daniels, Secy., Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Pecan Nurserymen’s Assn.—A 
N. Watson, Secy., Monticello, Fla. 

South Texas Nurseryments Coop. Ass’n., 
inc.—R. H. Bushway, Secy., 2616 Travis St., 
Houston. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
Mrs. Thomas B. Foster, Secy., Denton, Tex. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Cooperative 
Assn., Inc.—Otto Lang, Secy., Dallas, Tex. 

Southwest Texas Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—George Knox, Secy., San Antonio. 

Tenness:e Nurserymen’s Association — 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, Secy., Knoxville. 

Twin City Nurserymen’s Association—E. 
E. Johnson, Secy., Rose Hill Nur., Como Sta., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association—W. N. 
Roper, Secy., Petersburg. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — 
George W. Holsinger, Secy., Rosedale, Kan. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—T. A. Torgeson, Secy., Estevan, Sask. 

Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association—M. 
C. Hepler, Secy., Pardeeville. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME 1!1EMS 
Write For Low Prices 








Perennial Seedlings 


Improved Swiss Giants and our Super Giant 
Pansie, 60c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000 $17.50 


Viola W. H. Woodgate (Improved Jersey 
Gem), and Apricot Queen, $1.00 per 100, $8.50 


per 1,000. 

pe Viola Red, Ray! Yellow and Blue, 65c per 
100, $5.00 per 1,000. 

Dwarf Sweet William, only 5 inches high, 
fine for Rock Gardens, strong plants, $1.00 per 
100, $8.50 per 1,000. 

Also 45 varieties of Perennials and Rock 
Plants, Seedlings, $5.00 per 1,000. Send for list. 


J. C. Schmidt 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for Landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 

D. HILL NURSERY Co. 
EVERGREEN ay am tg 

Largest Growers in Ameri 
Box 402 DUNDEE. TLLINOIS 








American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Chief Exponent of the Nursery Trade 


LESS THAN FOUR CENTS A WEEK—lIssued ist and 15th of each month. The National Journal of Commercial Horti- 
culture. National and international circulation. 
Union. Journal appreciated by upward of 2500 Nursery readers. 
$2.00 per year; two years for $3.00. A one-inch advertisement for $2.10; under 


yearly term, $1.90 





Reaching every state in the 
Subscription: 







































































